A REVERENT STUDENT OF INDIA

they threw light upon the Prince's commendably
diplomatic way of approaching a civilization whose
unpredictable subtlety has always been an ineradicable
element of its grandeur and awe-fulness. He took the
only possible way towards an understanding of the
things which were to be unfolded. In a speech to one
of the crowds he expressed a deske to know them all,
and it was towards this understanding of India's people
that he continually directed his steps, remote and
unapproachable though that people often seemed.

One of the most brilliant scenes of the tour was
at Poona where the Prince laid the foundation stone of
the Shivaji Memorial. Three days at Lucknow held
more engagements than would be considered normal
in a week. Here the Prince found himself facing a
more difficult, because less overt, situation than that
at Sydney ; one, moreover, that could not be overcome
by the same ingenuous methods. Merely to be a good
"mixer" was not a sufficient recommendation here; in
many places it was not a recommendation at all. Far
more successful was an attitude of reverent watchfulness.
It was necessary for the Prince to learn that lesson,
for his natural impulse had always been to meet a
crowd on equal terms, and there were occasions in
India when, by acting upon it, he caused more than
a little anxiety to the police.

At Lucknow there were natives who had openly
declared their intention to do their utmost to end the
tour. To the relief of the Prince's staff and the police
authorities alike, the threatened trouble was averted.
It is foolish, however, to encourage the belief, as some
writers have done, that a hot-bed of disloyalty was
suddenly turned, as if by a magic wand, into a bed of
roses. Rebellious feeling was expressed in the silence
of some quarters of the city when the Prince arrived,
and by the enforced closing of the bazaars. At Allahabad
the native city was deserted for the duration of the Prince's
visit there. The implicit ugliness of these silences and